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LITTLE TRAVELERS. 


aes often emigrate from a populous city into a new 

‘> and open country, where they can find plenty of 
land to provide them with food, and will not be 
crowded by their neighbors. 

It is also often necessary for seeds to leave the vicinity 
of the parent plant, and go where they will not be 
shaded by it, nor crowded by their brothers and sisters, 
but can find plenty of earth for their roots and sun for 
their leaves. . 

The man can reach a new locality by walking, riding 
on horseback, or going in a wagon or the cars. How 


_ does the seed perform its journey’? There are a great 


many shapes and sizes of seeds. Do they all travel in 
the same way? If not, how many different methods 
are there? And which should you consider the best? 

In this connection the question of how the seed alights 
from its journey is also one to be considered. 

When you are sitting together in the twilight, ask 
each other these questions, and see which of you can 
mention the greatest variety of modes of seed dispersion, 
and how many kinds of seeds you can name that pat- 
ronize each method. Orif you have to write a compo- 
sition at schoel and have no subject given you, take 
this subject, and you will find no difficulty of thinking 
of enough to say. 

This is a good season of the year to begin a collection 
of seeds and seed pods, which last may be considered as 
the houses where the seeds live until they are fully de- 
veloped and able to face the hardships of the outside 
world. Some seeds do not leave the seed-vessel at all, 
the whole pod coming off unopened from the parent 
plant. Ifsuch a seed-vessel contains only one seed, the 


- latter so often completely fills up its cavity, that even on 


- eutting a cross-section with your knife, you would find 


it difficult to distinguish it from a naked seed. Sucha 


fruit is called an akene. 
You can arrange your specimens in your collection 


2 according to the similarities of the seed-vessels, and you 


know. 


~ substitute for the coveted material — Locusts and Wild 


A 
4 
> 


ean give the places of honor to those ‘species which you 
consider to be the best travelers. Perhaps some botani- 
eal friend will name for you those which you do not 
C. H. CLARKE. 


That near relative of the king-bird, the great crested 
fly-catcher, has one well-known peculiarity : he appears 
never to consider his nest finished until it contains a 
cast-off snake-skin. My alert correspondent one day 
saw him eagerly catch up an onion skin and make off 
with it, either deceived by it or else thinking it a good 


Honey.” John Burroughs. 
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wool, which grows in among the leaves. 


' FORK-MOSS. 

A common species of fork-moss may be found on rocks, 
especially in the woods. The stems are erect, about three 
inches tall, and covered with a sort of brown fuzz or 
The new shoots, 
one to three in number, arise near the apex of the old 
one, and grow vertically upward. The stems grow close 
together, forming large clumps or thick mats, which are 
much used by florists in the cities for covering their 
counters and making cushions to hold firm the stems of 
the flowers in their baskets and other decorations. 

The leaves are slender, and somewhat resemble those 
of the hair-cap moss; but instead of spreading equally in 
all directions, they turn to one side of the stem, and are 
curved something like a sickle. 

The yellowish fruit-stalks are about an inch long, and 
twisted when dry. The capsule is cylindrical, an eighth 
of an inch long, and slightly curved. The lid is conical, 
with quite a long beak. The cap is a smooth, delicate 
affair, which early falls off. The teeth are in a single 
row, and are forked, whence the name of the moss. But 
this characteristic cannot be seen by the naked eye, and 
it occurs to me that the name of “ crane’s-bill moss” 
would better describe this species as we see it before the 
lid of the capsule falls off. It may be found in Septem- 
ber with its long-beaked lids still adhering. C. H.C. 


MORE ABOUT FERNERIES. 

Are any of you trying to make one? If so, let us hear 
how you succeed. Besides what you plant in your case, 
you will be interested to watch what comes up uninvited. 
The number of little weeds that make their appearance 
under the favorable conditions in your case is wonder- 
fal. Some of them are really pretty, such as the yellow 
sorrel, and I always let it grow for awhile, it has such — 
pretty leaves, and such bright little flowers. 

If you have ferns in your case, or if you will scatter 
some fern-spores, you will probably find, some day, on 
the earth, a number of funny little green expansions 
about half as big as a three-cent piece, and if you watch 
them long enough, a little fern will appear and grow out 
ofeach. This is the way the fern starts from this little 
“ prothallus,” as it is called. M. 8. CHENEY, 


Those caterpillars which feed on the pine have a 
family look, though belonging to several different 
natural families — Packard. 


A little girl suffering from the mumps, declares she 
feels as if a headache had slipped down her neck. 
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GAMES. 

We will play a more serious game this month, one 
adapted to a rather mature company—Characters. One 
person leaves the room while the rest choose the name 
of some author, and assign its lettersin turn. If there 
are not enough to go around once, they can be used a 
second time, taken in regular order as far as is necessary. 
Then each player selects in his own mind some well 
known character whose name begins with the letter 
given to him; this need not necessarily be an author, 
though the name for the whole circle must always be so, 
but may be an artist, public man, or familiar character 
in history or fiction. The absentee then returns, and 
beginning with the first player, tries to find out the 
character chosen, by asking questions, as, “ Is your choice 
male or female?” “ Ancient or modern?’ ‘“ Belonging 
to such or such a country?’ and then more direct. 
Of course, fairness must be exercised in asking the ques- 
tions, and also in answering them. As the characters 
are guessed, they give the letters of the author’s name, 
and as soon as the questioner finds out what that is, the 
person whose answers led to the discovery must take a 
turn in going out of the room, while a new author is 
chosen and letters are assigned, beginning in the circle 

where the previous questioning ended. One good fea- 
ture of this game is, that all the company have an op- 
portunity of guessing, because each knows only his own 
character. But each hasan advantage over the ques- 
tioner in knowing the first letters, and if any answers 
become very puzzling, the company may assist him after 
a suitable time, by also asking questions, but not by giv- 
ing hints. This is one of the best of the many games of 
questions, others of which we may describe next month. 

H. 8. T, 

In the directions for playing ‘‘ Clumps,” a month ago, the statement 
was made that the victorous party is to ‘‘return,” the delegate sent to 


itand recallitsown. The word should have been retain, for thus 
that side gains an advantage from its success. 


MY CREED. 


TRINITAS. 


I believe in God, the Father, 
Maker, Helper, Friend, of all. 

Ever waiting to be gracious, 
Quick to answer when I call. 


I believe in man, my Brother, 
Claiming sympathy and care; 

Through whose need the Father pleadeth, 
Through whose love, His love I share. 


I believe in simple Duty ;— 
Sacred trust to mortals given ; 

By whose steps o’er prostrate self-hood 
I ascend from earth to heaven. 


I believe in God, the Father ; 
I believe in man, His son; 
In the spirit of true service 
Whereby heaven on earth is won. 
Montreal. WALTER N. EVANS. 


J 


TALKING TIMES AND THINGS TO DO. 


LYSHAT do you do with yourselves, dear boys and 
NG girls, these rainy days, after school is out? We 
will make a short session talking club of this 
column, and see what kind of boys and girls you 

are; what you are doing, and how you do it. 

“T wish there were more rainy days,” Mary says, “for 
then I can curl up on the sofa and read. Mamma doesn’t 
allow me to in good weather. She wants me to play out 
of doors.” “O,”’ says Jenny, “I have enough of books 
in school, and if it rains after that, we have a jolly romp 
up stairs—Ned, Julie and I. If Ned is busy with his 
tools, Julie and I dress up and play characters. Some- 
times Aunt Hetty plays on the piano, and we march, 
sing, or have calisthenics.” ‘“ Yes; you have a brother 
and sister, and that makes lively times. I just have to 
mope,” begins sorry-faced Carrie, “or practice, or watch 
the rain.” “I’vyeno brother or sister, and I don’t mope,” 
interrupts merry Sally. “I always practice a half hour, 
rain or shine, and last week I begun to make things for 
Christmas; so I shall have enough to do and be thank- 
ful for the rainy days. It’s so cosy to sit at work and 
hear it sprinkle.” ‘ What are you making?” demands a 
chorus of voices. ‘ Knick-knacks and pretty things, just 
at present. I’ve begun a pair of wristers for Uncle Sam 
and a book-mark for Aunt Hannah.” “If it wasn’t for 
the rainy days,” says Johnny, “I shouldn’t have got so 
much done with my printing-press as I have, lately.” 
“Nor I with my scrap-book,” puts in Harry. “TI hada 
whole pile of cuttings to paste in.” ‘ What do you put 
in your scrap-book,”’ I ask; “pictures, or reading, or 
both? and what do you cut them from?’ “Just the 
newspapers, chiefly, and some children’s papers.. I don’t 
get many pictures, because the papersI can cut from, 
don’t have such as one wants to keep. Sometimes I get 
one that illustrates the reading. That is what I want. 
You ought to see Frank’s scrap-book. He can draw all 
sorts of things, so he puts little illustrations all along 
between the columns of reading, to show what he thinks 
it means. He calls them his side remarks.” “That 
must be an interesting kind of scrap-book. Ishould like 
to see it.” “ He has just finished one book, and begun 
his second,; I am on my third, but mine are not so nice- 
ly filled as his. 
ter chance to have a large library in the future than we 
ever did before, if we are not particular about the kind. 
She made my first two books; so I learned how, and 
made the third myself.” “Here is James, who wants to 
know how you made it. He was asking me the other 
day what he must pay at the stores to get a book for his 
collection of stamps.” “But,” says James, “Ishall have 
to wait a long time if I save my money for it, and per- 
haps your kind will do just as well. Then I can use the 
money for Christmas.” “That is a good way ; so, Harry, 
at our next meeting you shall bring your book and tell 
us how to make it. James may bring his stamps, and 
we will talk about arranging them. If any of you get 
new ideas, we will hear about them then.” 


The shortest way to do many things, is to do only one 
at a time. : 


Mother says she thinks we stand a bet- 
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WHAT TO READ. 


THE HOUSEHOLD OF SIR THoMAs Morr. Dodd, Mead & Co. #1 500. 


THE FAIRE GOSPELLER; OR, PASSAGES FROM THE LIFE OF MISTRESS 
ANNE AsKEW. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.00. 


THE COLLOQUIES OF EDWARD OSBORNE. Tompkins. Paper, 20c. 


CHERRY AND VIOLET; OR, A TALE OF THE GREAT PLAGUE. Dodd 
Mead & Co. $1.00, ‘ ; 


THE MAIDEN AND MARRIED LIFE OF MARY POWELL. 
&Co. $1.00. 


Many young readers have probably never heard of 
these stories of Miss Manning, read with pleasure a few 
years ago, and now forgotten in the constant appear- 
ance of new books. Lovers of the exciting literature of 
the present day would no doubt think them tame and dull, 
but those who have a taste for reading, and will keep on 
till the charm of the pure style and thought reaches 
them, will surely find themselves repaid and refreshed, 
as by a draught of clear water. They aré pleasant illus- 
trations of that period of English history which is 
American history too, when the first settlers of New 
England and Virginia felt themselves forced to seek a 
new home and greater freedom. They help us to im- 
agine the characters of the people, who, as they lived 
and acted, made the history, which sometimes gets writ- 
ten in so dry and heavy a style that it can hardly be 
read. “The Household of Sir Thomas More” shows its 
time and subject byitsname. — 

The scene of “‘ Mistress Anne Askew” is laid in the 
country, in England, in the reign of Henry VIII. 

“The Colloquies of Edward Osborne” describes life 
in London in 1547 to 1559. The scene is partly laid on 
London bridge and the houses and shops built upon it. 

“Cherry and Violet” again brings in London bridges 
and the life of the city almost a century later, in 1632, 
giving an account of the great fire in London, when 
thousands of houses were destroyed. 

In “Mary Powell,’ the home of John Milton is 
described. 

“The Ladies of Beaver Hollow,” and “The Day of 
Small Things,” are pleasant books, but not historical in 
any way. 


Dodd, Mead 


‘TRUE HELPERS.” 


At St. Paul, Minn., a new method was started a few 
years ago for temperance unions, especially designed for 
Sunday Schools, to train the young in public spirit, tem- 
perance, and honor. 

It was believed that those who needed help would 
more willingly sign a pledge which bound them for only 
a short time, than they would one for a life-time. Any 
one who intends to keep his promise, is careful how he 

makes it. Therefore, the union of “True Helpers” de- 
cided to form for only three months at a time, making 
each renewal meeting—four times a year—one of gen- 
eral good times, with songs, recitations, short speeches, 
etc. Any one interested, besides members, could be 
present at those meetings. The members should be 
both old and young (not under eight years). Officers to 
consist of President, Secretary, Treasurer, and three 
Directors—one boy and one girl among them. Ten cents 


was the membership fee, at each renewal of the pledge, 
the money to be used chiefly for the relief of those who 
were suffering from the intemperance of others. A 
society badge was given each member, bearing the 
motto: “For THEIR Sake,” and “On Honor.” Cards 
were printed, one side of which held the above plans for 
organization; the other, the questions and answers © 
which formed the pledge of membership, These ques- 
tions were asked by the President at the close of the 
exercises on each renewal day, and answered in concert 
by those who wished to join for the coming term. 

Branch societies haye been formed, with slight local 
variations. We have a letter from the “ White Bear, 
Minn., Branch of True Helpers,” telling of their progress 
and pleasant times. They first formed a year ago. It 
is not connected with any Sunday School. 

Any societies wishing to form on above plan will 
please notify Jenk. Ll. Jones, 40 Madison street, Chicago, 
Ill. The above cards supplied by Western Unitarian 
Sunday School Society, 40 Madison street, at 25c. per doz., 
also a Temperance Service. Society badges, 50c. per doz. 


LITTLE WAYS FOR LITTLE PEOPLE. 


By the side of a country road, leading from one town. 
to another, is a little spring of clear water. A large 
stone, hewn into a deep bowl, is placed under it, so that 
the horses journeying by may be refreshed with a cool 
drink by the way. On the stone these words are carved— 
“The gift of Three Little Sisters.’ Those children are 
now grown women, and all these years that one kind, 
thoughtful act has been a living thing and will be for ~ 
years tocome. 


“Unity”? Sunday School Lessons—Series X. 


TALKS ABOUT THE BIBLE. 


BY NEWTON M. MANN. 


The References in this Series of Lessons are to the Bible itself, and to ‘A 
Rational View of the Bible,” by the present writer. pp. 206, 50 cts. For 
sale by the Colegrove Book Co., Chicago, and by the publisher, Charles Mann, 
Rochester, N. Y. References to this book are made by the abbreviation R. 
V. B. Other works therein referred to will be of great service to the older 
classes. . 


: LESSON VII. 
JOB—PROVERBS. 


(Read Job—omitting XXXII, XX XVII; and Proverbs I-IX.) 


GOLDEN TEXT.—" Though He slay me, yet will I trust in‘Him.” 
Job XIIT: 15, 


We have considered some books, the date and authorship of which are 
well known. Jeremiah, in particular, brought us among living characters 
and actual events. Wecome now to books of another class, books that 
do not deal with facts, but with ideas. 


I. THE BOOK OF JOB A POEM. 


This book is nota history or a biography, but a poem,—a very noble and 
beautiful poem. Does Hebrew history tell us anything of such a man as 
Job? Where else in the Bible does the name occur? (Consult the Con- 
cordance. If you have none, go to your minister for his. Learn to use 
these helps.) Do you find in the two references to the Job of this book 
the slightest evidence that he was a real person? Reading the book as a 


Weer oars = 


‘thought the story ought not to end in this way, as it seems, in a measure, 
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religious poem With imaginary characters, how are you impressed by it? | LESSON VIII. 


What sort of atime did Job have? What extraordinary character ap- EZEKIEL. 
pears in the first act of the drama? (I: 6.) This is believed to be the | 3 

earliest appearance of this individual in Hebrew literature, and marks (Read R. V. B., pp. 70-75. 2 Kings XXIV, XXV. Ezekiel; notice at 
the influx of Chaldaic thought. Y | least XL-XLVIIL) 


I, THE IDEA OF THE BOOK. | GOLDEN TEXT.—“ When the wicked man turneth away from ‘his 
wickedness that he hath committed, and doeth that which is lawful and 


What was the general notion among the Israelites of the 7th cen- | right, he shall save his soul alive.” Ezek. XVIII: 27. 


tury, B. C., about the consequences of good and evil conduct? (Prov. X: ‘ 
8, 6, 27-80. Deut. XI: 22-28; and everywhere in the books already con-| ereturn now to matters of fact. What happened to Jerusalem in 
sidered.) If the rule was that the good should prosper and the bad be | 56, B, C.2 How fared it with the temple? (2 Kings XXV.) What was 
afflicted, what would be the natural inference when a man had trouble | qone with a great part of the inhabitants of Judea? The poorest were 
come upon him? If be had a vast deal of trouble, what sort of a person | jeft behind (verse 12), but there was no strength inthem to restore the 
would he be considered? But is itso that the man who prospers is al-| ejty. The mind and heart of the nation went to Babylonia, and thither 
ways good, andthe man wh9 suffers always bad? ‘The book of Job | foy a most important period we must*fellow its fortunes. 

opens up this question. The three visitors, what is their explanation of | 3 " : 

Job’s misery? (IV: 7; VII: 6,19; XI: 5,6.) Is he conscious of having I. THE PROPHET OF THE CAPTIVITY. 

committed wickedness to merit so much punishment? (X: 7; XIII: | 


1 XVI: 16,17: XXIII: 12; XXVI; XXVIII: 6.) How many times did Nebuchadnezzar invade Judea and carry off its 
5-18; XX ns Mi am lr oe 1125, Xo eo: 5.6, 


| people? (2 Kings XXIV: 1416: XXV: 11; Jer. LIT: 28-30.) Give the 
e i i In which instance was Ezekiel taken ? 
r EE FRIENDS. | date of each of these incursions. e 

st has epee | (2 Kings XXIV: 15. See by Ezek.I 2, that he dates from this event.) 

+ ’ 
Who were the three visitors who came to comfort Job, and staid to How many went at that time? What was the — the Senet 8 
argue and accuse? Were they Hebrews? Observe the art of the writer plan of colonizing hts rebellious subjects near home? Do phase: that 
in putting the popular doctrine of his people into the mouth of foreign- | he had any more trouble with them ? How were they treated? and how 


ers, when he wished toshow up its weakness. With the 22d chapter | did they prosper in Babylonia? (R. V. B., p. 73.) Hzekiel had ene 


begins a long speech of Elihu, which is no part of the original book. Can priest at Jerusalem, and in the exile he was a leading prophet. 
you see any reason for thinking so? Is Elihu mentioned at the begining 


_ >. ‘TATIONS. 
as one of the visitors? (II: 11.) Does not XX XI: 40, read like a con- ' Il. HIS EXPECTATIONS 


clusion of the colloquy? See how much better XX XVIII follows direct- | pDjd Ezekiel expect the Jews would return to their own country? (XX: 
ly after XX XI. | 84; XXVIII: 25,26; XXXVI: 8-12.) What said the aged Jeremiah 
IV. THE CONCLUSION. aboutit? (Jer. XXV: 11.) Was not thisa beautiful hope of a people 


‘ | carried captive into a strangeland? They painted the restoration very 

Job has the best of the argument, and proves by his own case that the | fair in their imagination. Can you think of anything like it? Do not 
good as well as the bad suffer in this world, and the sum of the whole | young people draw charming pictures of the days when, some years 
matter is, all they have todo is to bear it. This much being made out, the | hence, they will set up house-keeping for themselves? So the Jews in 
writer, like the novelists with whom we are familiar, indulges the wishes | Babylonia gave themselves up to dreams of the time when they should 
of his readers, and brings Job off with flying colors. His losses are made | return again to Zion. The leaders were active in contriving plans for ad- 
up to him twice over, and he is the richest man in all the country. He ; ministering church and state in the most approved fashion. Hs ially 
had seven sons and three daughters—the prettiest girls anywhere to be the church, for the belief was that failure to worship God aright was the 
found. (XLIi: 15.) And he lived to see iour generations. Some have | cause of all their woes. So Ezekiel makes plans for the new temple and 
its courts (XL-XLII); gives directions about the altarand the offerings 


eee een Ee cet WRB RO: Kew tae Or -ey ea (XLIIT); lays down rules for the priesthood (XLIV), to be carried ont 
sion? Would George Eliot have ended in this way ? | when thetime of the restoration came. 


V. DATE OF THE BOOK. Ill. HIS REGULATIONS. 


We cannot say who wrote this book, and can !only conjecture when it | Observe that these regulations are much more elaborate than those of 


‘was written. Let us put our heads together and see what the indications | Deuteronomy, and much less so than those of Exodus, Leviticus and 


are. Do you find that the writer anywhereshows a belief in the existence | Numbers. - if these last books had been in existence, would Ezekiel have 
of any other god than One, Almighty, Eternal? If not, he could not haye | had BEY ECASDH for writing these chapters? There was a growing ritual, 
written in the 9th century, B. C., for, as we have seen, in those days the | '@Pidly growing, for the priest was now at the front. How many years 


_ prophets themselves admitted the existence of other gods. Doyou find Since Deuteronomy had been brought out? Not so very long, but in that 
- that Job’s friends, in trying to pick flaws in him, and show him up to be | time great changes hadcome. In Babylonia, Israel had no political 


a sinner, accuse him of worshiping an image of God? But that we | life; all interest centered in ecclesiastical affairs. A more imposing 
know was very common in Judah in the 8th, and even in the 7th cen- | 0Tder of worship was called for, and Ezekiel was the man to produce it. 


: tury, B. C., and even the best of men in those days might have had that 


weakness. Was Job's idea of God one that belongs to an early, or one . IV. CHANGE IN THE PRIESTHOOD. 
that belongs to a late, a developed period? (XXXVIII, XXXIX.) Are 


We have space to refer to onl f the m i i 
such exalted views to be met with before the time of Jeremiah? From | ns esas > © many nore 


e fs 5 | by Ezekiel—his restrictions of the class that should constitute the priest- 
these considerations we may infer that the book was not written at any | hood. What class, without exception, were priests in Josiah’s time? 


rate before about the close of the 7th century, B.C. What disaster oc- (Deut. XI: 8,9; XVIII: 1-5.) What limitations does Hzekiel make? 


curred to King Josiah about that time? Sucha calamity befalling a _ = - 5 : 
: ‘ beeen Z XLII: 19; KLIV: 10-16; XLVIII: 11. b 
conspicuously pious man after all that had been said_about the safety of ae the priests were the Prawn. ees pinion es PB 


the righteous, naturally set some people thinking. The book of Job ap- | XXII: 2 
pears to be the outcome of some of these reflections. | ai V. VISIONARY PROSPECTS. 


VL PROVERBS LIX. The last chapter is a striking illustration of the visionary character of 
| these pre-arrangements, How many tribes composed the kingdom of 

The Proverbs, like the Psalms, have no connection, and were written by | J¥dah which Nebuchadnezzar depopulated? How long before this had 
many different persons at widely different times, These wise sayings | the Kingdom of Ephraim, or the ten tribes, been expunged? But Ezekiel 


_ were frequently accredited to Solomon, who came to have a prodigious makes provisions for how many tribes in his restored Israel ? (XLVIII: 


reputation for wisdom, after he had been dead four hundred years | 1-7; 28-27.) x Observe, too, that he lays off the country in parallel strips, in 
Priests had promised great things for observance of the ritual; prophets | # ™@nner impossibe to realize even if the tribes could be found to occupy 
had preached asimple piety, and in the name of Jahveh foretold the | them. A 

triumphs of the godly. But all the while the kingdom was going to pieces, | Vi. OTHER PRIESTEX/WETTINGE: 


and the best men and the best kings had no end of bad luck, Many Ezekiel did not live to see the realization even of such of his dreams 


“thought the time had come to invoke wisdom, to cultivate common | as were eventually fulfilled. But his work must have led to the writing 


sense and common shrewdness, These proverbs are among the results. 
Do you find the doctrine of Job's friends as strongly set forth in these 
chapters asin the older books? Do you find traces of Job’s doctrine 
that the righteous suffer as well as the wicked? (I: 10-12; III: 11, 12; 
IX: 7.) Whatis the remedy here offered for human ills? (II: 10-12; 
TIL; 21-23; IV: 5-13.) Mark the withering denunciations of impurity. 
(VI: 33; VII; 27; IX: 18.) 


of other books. New life came into the mind of Israel from contact with 
Chaldean thought. A great circle of legends was found there about the 
creation, the flood and the dispersion of the races. These, mixed with 
traditions peculiar to Israel, gave the foundation for a book containing 
a good part of our Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers and Joshua. In 
the orders of worship prescribed in these and in Ezekiel, it is not unlike- 
ly that some hints were taken from Chaldean ritual. 


